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First Church in Hopkinton 


By C.¢. 


On the 28th day of August last, the 
First Congregational church in Hop- 
kinton observed with appropriate ex- 
ereises the 150th anniversary of its 
organization. The date was not a 
strict one in the annals of the church 
nor the place an exact one in the 
geography of the town. Correctly 
speaking, the church was organized 
on November 23, 1757, and the place 
was at Putney’s garrison, on Mt. Put- 
ney, as it is often called, the distance 
being a mile from the present house 
of worship of the organization. 

In the inceptive history of this or- 
ganization, it were proper to call the 
church that of, as well as in, the town. 
This is true because, by the grant of 
the township now named Hopkinton, 
by the Massachusetts Bay colony, the 
proprietors of the township were to 
establish a chureh and support a 
‘earned and orthodox minister.”’ 
Hence we of necessity contemplate a 
union of church and state which ex- 
isted potentially from 1757 till 1819, 
though for many years before the 
later date the separation was vir- 
tually effected. 

In regarding the church as an ee- 
clesiastical funetion, we must for 
many years recognize it as a_ civil 
power. The first minister of the 
ehureh was also a personal character 
who maintained an influence hardly 
comprehended by people who now 
know a clergyman of a town as only 
an ineident in the civil body of the 
community. More than this, society 
in New England at the time when 
Hopkinton was settled. while it af- 
firmed and advoeated liberty. had 
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scarcely an idea of popular independ- 
ent action such as is now often mani- 
fested. People in their social status 
were not sufficiently removed from in- 
bred monarchical ideas to dare to feel 
free to act in any important publie 
matter except by the example and ad- 
vice of a personal guide. So neces- 
sarily subordinate in this way was the 
early American community that, look- 
ing to their minister as civil and ee- 
clesiastical guide, he, easily and by a 
natural social process, became the 
‘prophet, priest and king.’’ Hence 
it was of supreme importance that the 
minister of a church and town, which 
in a sense were both one, should be a 
capable, executive and honest man. 
This was true of Hopkinton in the be- 
ginning of its religious history. 

The chureh in Hopkinton was or- 
ganized with ten members, of whom 
the first minister was the Rev. James 
Seales. a native of Boxford, Mass. 
IIe was ordained at Putney’s garri- 
son on the day of the organization of 
the chureh. The remains of the par- 
sonage. built for the Rev. Alr. Seales, 
are now seen a few rods distant from 
the site of the garrison, both places be- 
ing identified by tablets erected by 
the town. That the Rev. James 
Seales was ‘*orthodox.’’ in that he 
was a Calvinist Conerevationalist, 
practically goes without saving in the 
history of Hopkinton. as well as his 
recognition as a ‘‘learned’’ man when 
we remember that he was a graduate 
of Harvard College in the class of 
733. 

The Rev. James Seales was a man 
of versatile genius. In the course of 
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his life he practised medicine and law 
as well as preached the Gospel. How- 
ever it is as an executive character 
that we desire to specially consider 
him. In the primitive social situa- 
tion of the township which became 
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liberty. An individual man who ean- 
not sue and be sued is less a freeman 
than a bond servant. So is the asso- 
ciation of men that cannot exercise 
corporate responsibility less a free 
town than a servile protectorate. The 
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Congregational Church, Hopkinton 


Hopkinton, the history of the organi- 
zation of the first church reveals not 
only his handiwork but also his hand- 
writing. The Rev. James Seales had 
also executive legal acumen. As the 
civil agent of the community, he saw 
the force of the sentiment of judicial 


Rev. James Seales set his mind on the 
incorporation of the township. He 
found a social community without 
even a legal name but only a number, 
subject in all its executive acts to the 
approval of the parent colony, and he 
made it a town, with the legal name 
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of Hopkinton, and gave it incorporate 
and responsible legal powers in itself. 
This was in the year 1765. The ree- 
ognition of this service to the public 
was attested by the vote of the town 
this same year ‘‘to allow him twenty 
five pounds, old tennor, therefor.’’ 
The Rev. James Seales was the min- 
ister of the church and town till July 
4, 1770. His successor was the Rev. 
Elijah Fletcher, a native of Westport, 
Mass. Yet we must mark an im- 
portant change in the social condi- 
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tions of the town in the meanwhi’ 

The center of the town’s affairs wi 

no longer on Mt. Putney. Worship 
was no longer maintained at Putney’s 
garrison. A meeting-house had been 
built on the ‘‘ Plain,’’ now the village. 
The minister no longer lived at the 
Seales parsonage. Events were in 
progress that eventually, in 1798, ef- 
fected the lease of the ‘‘parsonage 
lot’’ for 999 vears. The present vil- 
lage was becoming a civil and com- 
mereial place of importance. The 
meeting-house eventually became the 
place of assembling the new state leg- 
islature four times, the body being in 
its itinerant period. The march of 


time has seen many and not expected 
changes. Yet the Rev. James Seales 
is not forgotten. Though his old par- 
sonage is falling into deeay, his re- 
mains are known to be lying in the 
old cemetery on Mt. Putney in com- 
pany with those of many citizens of 
his time. Though no man ean point 
out his grave at this day, a tablet lo- 
eated in 1905, under the auspices of 
the Hopkinton Old Home Week Asso- 
ciation, and particularly by the exer- 
tion of the Rev. Louis Ellms, pastor 
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“ongregational church, forever 
3 memory green. The Rev. 
ales died in Henniker, July 

(6, aged 69. 
important changes have occurred 

in 150 years in the status of church 

and state in New Hampshire. The 
advent of the Revolution and the 
adoption of a new constitution inten- 
sified a sentiment that had already 
been broached and which culminated 
in the Toleration act of 1819, forever 
separating ecclesiastical and civil 
functions in our state. In the mean- 
time a Congregational meeting-house 
was erected in Hopkinton in 1766, to 
be consumed by fire in 1789. The 
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same Vear a new one was erected and 
afterwards improved in its appoint- 
ments till it had two towers, seven 
entrances, a belfry and a bell. It has 
also been a matter of proud recollee- 
tion that its bell was cast in the fam- 
ous foundry of Revere & Co. in Mass- 
achusetts in 1811. A reconstruction 
of the house of worship in 1839 re- 
sulted in the present church. 

The church has had eminent clergy- 
men in its service. The Rev. Elijah 
Fletcher. the second minister, died 
here on April 8, 1786, being the father 
of Grace Fletcher, the first wife of 
Daniel Webster. The Rev. Eathan 
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Smith, fourth minister of the church 
and town, was a native of Belcher- 
town, Mass.. and a profound theo- 
logian, writing and publishing works 
that were a credit to the professional 
reputation of the town. The Rev. 
Roger C. Hatch, a native of Middle- 
town, Ct., and the Rev. Moses Kim- 
ball, native of Hopkinton, may prop- 
erly be named in the list of distin- 
guished pastors of this church. 

It is worthy of note in this connee- 
tion that the Home Mission Society, 
organized in this church, in 1801, had 
a resulting influence that still rami- 
fies many states of the Union. 


Autumn 


By George Warren Parker 


O’er hill and glen is seen again 


The earth in varied hue; 


In bright array, look where we may. ~ 


Full joyous is the view. 


The fruitful land on every hand 


Teems with its bounteous store; 


The wheat and corn from fields late shorn 


Is heaped on threshing floor. 


Now husking bees and merry glees 


Call swain and maid together; 


The baying hound whose notes resound 


Proclaims ‘tis hunting weather. 


In crimson, brown or yellow gown 


The trees stand richly clad; 


And why should [, ‘neath clearest sky, 


Forsooth, be grave 


or sad? 


The mellow tone when summer’s gone 


Is fair as vernal green; 


Karth’s youthful age becomes more sage 


And wears a sober mien. 
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Miss Catherine Fiske’s Boarding School of 
the Early Days 
By Gardner C. Hill, M.D. 
One of the famous edueational insti- Miss Fiske came to Keene in 1811, 


tutions of Keene was Miss Catherine and began teaching, but did not open 
Fiske’s boarding school, which was her ‘‘Female Seminary’’ until May, 
under the supervision of Miss Fiske 1814. She purchased what is now 
from 1814 until her death in 1837. known as the ‘‘Thaver’’ property, 





Miss Catherine Fiske 


Miss Fiske, the founder, was born in which then was a large farm, and es- 
Worcester, Mass., July 30, 1784, and tablished her boarding school for 
hegan her career as a teacher at the young ladies, although she received 
early age of fifteen. It is estimated both boarding and day scholars. At 
that twenty-five hundred pupils re- one time a class of boys was also ad- 
ceived instruction from Miss Fiske. mitted as day scholars; among them 
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were the late Colonel Fiske, Dr. 
George B. Twitchell, Hon. Geo. S. 
Hale, Dr. Charles G. Adams, Jr., and 
Dr. J. Whitney Barstow, the only one 
now living in this list. 

Miss Fiske’s corps of teachers was 
large and carefully selected, and the 
school was of the highest character. 
It numbered at one time between 
eighty and one hundred pupils. 

The following character sketch and 
tribute recently offered by one of her 
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omy with strict integrity in all her 
dealings. To these qualities she also 
added a dignity which approached 
sternness, an unusual degree of men- 
tal eulture and a high Christian char- 
acter which never failed to command 
the respect both of her patrons and 
her fellow citizens, It will not be 
deemed strange that with all the ex- 
cellent qualities of heart and mind 
which distinguished Miss Fiske, there 
were combined a degree of sternness. 











* Thayer House,’ Formerly Occupied by Miss Fiske’s School 


old pupils (Dr. J. Whitney Barstow), 
will best describe Miss Fiske : 

‘*Miss Fiske may well be regarded 
as a remarkable woman. Her daily 
life was one of great responsibility, 
and her labors were incessant, in spite 
of constant physical disability. Both 
school and farm were managed ex- 
elusively by herself, but with numer- 
ous helpers, loyal, well chosen and 
well trained. Her vigilance was 
never relaxed and no detail, whether 
educational or domestic, was over- 
looked in her daily routine. Her 
business tact was unusual, her knowl- 
edge of human nature was exceptional 
and served her well in the manage- 
ment of her affairs, combining econ- 


of demeanor and a habitual reserve 
which did not render her genial and 
companionable with her pupils, or 
make her a general favorite in soci- 
ety, but it was a distinction which she 
never sought. She was essentially an 
old fashioned teacher and her methods 
were those of another day and age.”’ 
This school was the first of its kind 
in the state and the second school of 
its kind in the country, Bradford 
Academy (Mass.) being the first. 
Miss Fiske’s Seminary antedated Rob- 
inson’s Female Seminary at Exeter, 
which was founded in 1859, by fifty- 
five years, and Mary Lyon’s Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary at South 
Hadley, Mass., by thirty-six years. 
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The scope of instruction, the tu- 
ition, the faculty and other facts re- 
garding it in its first year may be ob- 
tained from the prospectus issued in 
the year it was founded. The pros- 
pectus reads: 

**Miss Catherine Fiske’s Boarding 

School 
Established in Keene, 1814. 

Mrs. Newcomb, and Miss Fiske, beg 
leave to inform their friends and the 
public that they propose opening a 
school for the admission of pupils, 
who can be instructed in the follow- 
ing branches of education, viz..— 
Reading, Writing, English Grammar, 
Composition, Arithmetic, History, 
Geography, with the use of maps and 
globes, drawing and painting in the 
various branches, plain and ornamen- 
tal needle work. 

‘Strict attention will be paid to 
the improvement of the young ladies 
and their morals and manners. 

‘*Board and tuition on reasonable 
terms. 

‘*School to commence on the first 
day of May, in the home now occupied 
by Mr. J. G. Bond. 

‘*A mantuamaker and milliner will 
be provided for those pupils who may 
wish to employ them. 

**February 22nd, 1814. 


‘*Catalogue of the Inspecting Com- 
mittee, Teachers and Pupils, of the 
Ladies’ Boarding School in Keene, 
New Hampshire, for the year ending 
October 1823. 

VISITING COMMITTEE 

‘*Gentlemen.—Rev. Z. S. Barstow, 
Hon. Salma Hale, Dr. Charles G. 
Adams, Joel Parker, Esq., Thos. M. 
Edwards, Samuel Dinsmoor, Jr., 
Esq. 

‘*Tadies.—Mrs. Samuel Dinsmoor, 
Mrs. Aaron Appleton, Mrs. James 
Wilson, Mrs. Z. S. Barstow. 


TEACHERS. 


‘‘Miss Catherine Fiske, Principal 
and Teacher in the English studies. 
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‘*Miss Mary B. Ware, teacher in the 
languages and assistant in the Eng- 
lish studies. 

‘*Miss Eliza P. Withington, teacher 
in musie.”’ 

There were eighty-four pupils en- 
rolled this year. 

The catalogue of 1836, the last year 
that Miss Fiske was principal, shows 
that Miss Abigail Barnes and Miss 
Charlotte Foxeroft were associate 
teachers in the English studies and 
the languages, and Miss Eliza P. 
Withington was teacher in music. 

The catalogue continues: 

TERMS. 

‘“‘The winter term for the year 
1837. Board, lights, fuel and tuition 
in the English studies, 20 weeks, 
$50.00. For the summer term, 
$50.00. Board per week, in vacation, 
not ineluding washing or fuel, $1.75 
in addition to the above. 

‘*Per quarter in the languages, 
$6.00; per quarter in music, $10.00; 
per quarter, drawing and painting. 
$3.00. 

‘«The instruction at the Young Lad- 
ies’ Seminary, Keene, N. H., is di- 
vided into four courses: First: spell- 
ing, reading, arithmetic, plain sewing, 
first books of geography and history. 
Second: reading English grammar, 
geography, with use of maps and 
globes, arithmetic, writing, book- 
keeping and composition, and what 
the law requires to qualify a lady to 
instruct a district school. Third: the 
same, with political class, book rhet- 
orice, natural philosophy and astron- 
omy, geology, chemistry, botany, phil- 
osophy of natural history, algebra and 
geometry. Fourth: logic, moral and 
intellectual philosophy, natural the- 
ology and evidences of Christianity. 
The Latin and modern languages.’’ 

After the death of Miss Fiske, the 
prospectus, dated Sept. 25, 1838, 
said: 

‘*Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Keene, N. TI. 
‘The school continues under the 
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eare of those teachers who were as- 
sociated with Miss Fiske, the late 
Principal. Every exertion will be 
made for the mental, moral and _ re- 
ligious improvement of the pupils; 
particular attention will also be given 
to their health and manners. As only 
a limited number will be received into 
the family, it is desirable that appli- 
cations should be made as early as 


possible. 


TERMS. 


‘The winter term for the year 
1838. Board, lights, fuel and tuition 
in the English studies, 20 weeks, 
$50.00. For the summer term, 22 
weeks, $55.00. Per quarter in the 
languages, $6.00. Per quarter in 
drawing and painting, $3.00. 

‘Eliza P. Withington, Principal. 
Abigail Barnes, 8S. C. G. Swasey, L. H. 
P. Withington, Associate teachers.’’ 

It was Miss Fiske’s custom at the 
close of the school to present a pair 
of silver salt spoons to each young 
lady who had not left anything on her 
plate at the table during the year, to 
which she had helped herself. 

After the death of Miss Fiske, Miss 
Withington, who had been connected 
with the school as teacher of musie 
from the beginning was promoted to 
principal, with Miss Barnes and oth- 
ers as assistants. 

After the Keene Academy was es- 
tablished in 1836, the day pupils of 
Keene who had attended the school 
oradually left for the academy. Also 
other academies soon after were es- 
tablished in the county, which re- 
duced the students, and the school 
closed its doors in the early forties, af- 
ter thirty years of prosperity. 

Miss Fiske left the income of her 
property, about $10,000, to Miss 
Withington, as long as she was con- 
nected with the school, after which it 
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went to the New Hampshire Insane 
Asylum, the state paying Miss With- 
ington $275 annuity during her life- 
time, 

In God’s Acre, on Washington 
Street, a monument was erected to her 
memory, with the following epitaph: 
‘*Catherine Fiske, Founder and Prin- 
cipal of the Female Seminary, in 
Keene, N. H., and for thirty-eight 
years a teacher of youth, died May 
20, 1837, aged 53.”’ 

Perhaps no better idea can be ob- 
tained of Miss Fiske and her methods 
than through the following letter. 
which, with other relies, is preserved 
by a daughter of one of Miss Fiske’s 
honored teachers : 

‘“My dear Pupils,— 

‘IT have just received a Petition 
from you, requesting that our School 
may not be kept on Christmas day. 
Permit me to say, that there is no im- 
propriety in vour making the request. 
but I do object to the time and man- 
ver in which it is made. 

‘*First, you probably debated on 
the subject & composed the petition 
in School hours, a time which you 
should consider as sacred to your 
school pursuits. as you consider your 
accountability to God for the im- 
provement of vour talents. Secondly. 
I object to the manner in which it is 
done. It is imperfect in its construe- 
tion & five words are spelt incorrectly, 
it bears no date and contains twenty- 
seven names written by the same hand. 

‘*My dear young friends, I beg you 
will make no more requests that 
school may not keep, until you are 
more perfect in seholarship. 

‘* Accept my best wishes for your 
improvement in application, learning 
and rectitude. 

‘From your affectionate 
teacher and friend 
C. FISKE, 


- 99 


‘*Keene, Dee. 25, 1835. 
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The Proprietors of Peterborough 


By Jonathan Smith 


It has been said many times, and 
it is true, that the settlement of Peter- 
borough had its inception in the spee- 
ulative spirit of the age. The same is 
also true of the foundation of many 
New Hampshire towns, for the period 
covering fifty years prior to the Revo- 
lution. Outside of the seaports, buy- 
ing and selling wild land was the only 
outlet to this form of energy which 
seems innate in the race. There were 
no stocks or bonds to be had, no manu- 
facturing and railroad enterprises to 
engage in, nor, in the New England 
States. mines to be worked. The for- 
ests had little worth, and the granite 
and marble quarries, concealed be- 
neath the surface, practically none at 
all. But wild lands were abundant 
and had definite value. Mueh of 
western Massachusetts, large portions 
of New Hampshire. and nearly the 
whole of the state of Maine were un- 
appropriated and uninhabited. Cer- 
tain obvious facets stimulated the 
speculative spirit. Immigrants were 
constantly arriving eager to acquire 
farms and homesteads, and that spirit 
of restlessness which seems irrepres- 
sible in man was then as manifest in 
the more thickly settled areas of our 
New England states as it is today 
among the dwellers on the western 
frontier. These were favorable con- 
ditions for the growth of the specu- 
lative ‘‘disease.’’ and the wild lands. 
lving almost before the eyes, fur- 
nished tempting opportunities for its 
indulgence. 

In the original petition for the 
grant from which Peterborough came, 
there were forty-nine signers. one of 
them a woman—Mehitable ‘‘Ilorse- 
more’’ (Hosmer). Its allowanee by 
the Massachusetts legislature  econ- 
tained the stipulation that each 


grantee should give a bond for £40, 
conditioned to faithfully perform 
and carry out the terms of the grant, 
and in case of failure such grantee’s 
rights were to revert to the province. 
It is not known whether a single bond 
was ever given; and how much the re- 
quirement had to do with the subse- 
qaent action of the petitioners cannot 
be told. The committee appointed by 
the legislature to admit grantees into 
the award held a meeting in Woburn, 
Mass., Mareh 17, 1738, and admitted 
sixty-three, none of these having re- 
ceived a grant of land within the pre- 
vious three years. For their names, 
see Proprietors’ Reeords. page 5. He. 
tween the granting of the petition, 
January 16, 1738, and the meeting at 
Woburn, ten of the forty-nine peti- 
tioners appear to have transferred 
their rights to other parties, whose 
names. with those of twelve others, 
appear among the grantees and not in 
the original petition. The legislature 
accepted the plan on January 16, 
1738. and authorized Jonathan Pres- 
eott to eall the first meeting. which 
was held at the house of Luke Verdy 
in Boston, July 25th following. 
Verdy kept a hotel and was himself 
deep in land speeulation, though not 
concerned in this one. 

It was at this meeting, or at an ad- 
journment of it held on July 31, 
1738, that the names of Gridley, Till. 
Fowle and Peter Prescott first appear 
in the Proprietors’ Reeords. Tow- 
ever, they were properly — there. 
Within a week or fen days from the 
granting of the petition, on January 
16, 1738, before any survey had been 
made, or the chance to take a single 
step to utilize the legislative grant 
had occurred, Gridley. Till, Fowle 
and Peter Preseott had hought up the 
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rights of nearly all the original pe- 
titioners and of those also who were 
admitted grantees at the meeting of 
March 17. Most of these convey- 
ances were dated January 23, 24 and 
25, 1738, within nine days after the 
legislature had granted the petition. 
These conveyances are found in the 
Middlesex (Mass.) Registry of Deeds, 
Vol. 38, pages 572 to 581, and pages 
630 and 631, Vol. 39, pages 528, 529, 
530 and 531, and in some of the sub- 
sequent volumes of the same registry. 
The considerations paid for each lot, 
or right, varied from one pound to 
five pounds, most of them at two or 
three pounds each. Herewith is a 
copy of one of the deeds of these 
rights, which are all alike. 

I, John Brown of Concord in the County 
of Middlesex and in the Province of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England Black- 
smith do hereby in consideration of one 
pound by me received of Peter Prescott of 
Boston in the County of Suffolk and prov- 
ince aforesaid Gent» give grant & convey 
to him all my right Interest and share in 
a township granted me by the great and 
general Court of the aforesaid province 
(being one sixty third part or share) 
upon the Petition of Samuel Haywood and 
others preferred to their session of the 
thirtieth of November last to have and to 
hold my aforesaid Right Interest and 
Share and the appurtenances thereof to 
him the said Peter and to his heirs for- 
ever. IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have here- 
unto set my hand and seal this twenty 
third day of January A. D. 1737 and in 
the eleventh year of his majesty’s Reign 
John Brown and seal. Signed sealed and 
delivered before Simon Davis Junr. Benja 
Barron. Middlesex ss. Concord January 
24th 1737 Personally appeared the above 
named John Brown and acknowledged the 
above instrument to be his free act and 
deed before me John Flint Just. Peace. 

Midd. ss Camb. Janury 30, 1737 Reced 
and entred by 

Fras. Foxcroft Regr 

Some rights were not acquired until 
as late as April of that vear, but very 
soon Gridley et als had gathered them 
all in. This action explains why, at 
the first business meeting. July 25, 
1738, Gridley, Hill, Fowle and Peter 
Prescott took entire charge, electing 
Hill moderator, and Prescott clerk; 
but it does not explain why, at a sub- 
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sequent meeting, August 12, 1738, 
they should vote to have future meet- 
ings called at Concord, ‘‘ where great 
numbers of the proprietors dwell’” 
(for none of these four men lived in 
that town), ‘‘or at Luke Verdy’s in 
Boston, or elsewhere.’’ 

By the deeds above referred to, 
Prescott purchased the rights of John 
Dodd, Ebenezer Hubbard, John 
Brown, Joseph Hubbard, Samuel 
Woolley, John Miles, Jonathan Wool- 
ley, Joseph Flagg, Joseph Barrett, 
Alex Cochran, Jonathan Whitney, 
Charles Prescott, John Prescott, Ed- 
ward Bulkley and Joseph Stratton; 
John Fowle, the rights of Uriah 
Wheeler, Joseph Wheeler, Asa Doug- 
lass, Mehitable Hosmer, Hezekiah 
Wheeler, Amos’ Barron, Andrew 
Dunn (grantee of James MeFarland’s 
right), Solomon Taylor, Andrew 
Dunn (his own right), Nath’] Paige, 
Nath’l Wheeler, Nathan Brooks, Ed- 
ward Fennell. Rowland Cotton, 
John Wilson and John Healey. John 
Hill bought those of Isaac Whitney, 
Thomas Fox, Richard Wheeler, Ben- 
jamin Barrows, Nath’l Hosmer, 
Thomas Jones, Samuel Haywood, 
Thomas Wheeler, Ebenezer Heath, 
Henry Hyde. James Smart, Hugh 
Sanderson, John Wheeler, Wm. 
Wheeler and Samuel Corks; and Jere- 
miah Gridley acquired the elaims of 
Timothy Minot, Thomas Cutler, Ben- 
jam:» Barrett, Josiah Jones. Peter 
Holden, Eleazer Stearns. James Hos- 
mer, John Whiting, Israel Putnam, 
Jonathan Harris, Dudson Kilup, 
Amos Wood, William Clark, Richard 
Gridley, Isaac Gridley. and Ezekiel 
Lewis. Of the originally named 
grantees. only Jonathan Prescott and 
Hubbard remained in and they soon 
after disposed of their interests. 

In view of this action of the pe- 
titioners, in selling their rights as soon 
as the legislature had favorably an- 
swered their prayers, the grounds on 
which they asked for the grant are 
interesting. In their petition they say 
they desired the land so they could alk 
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settle ‘‘together.’’ They expressed 
their dissatisfaction with former 
grants because the circumstances were 
such they could not do this. Appar- 
ently they wanted it to appear that 
they wished to found a settlement by 
themselves, and have none others in 
it. A century later they might have 
been suspected of wishing to found 
another Brook Farm Community. 
This petition once allowed, and before 
the ink was hardly dry on the gov- 
ernor’s signature, however, they sold 
out for from 1 to £5 apiece, and 
not one of them ever saw the ‘‘ prom- 
ised land.’’ There can be no doubt 
of the speculative character of the 
whole proceeding. 

And the same motive was quite as 
strong in the four men purchasing the 
grant. No one has ever attributed to 
them any other purpose, and the 
spirit of philanthropy or patriotism is 
not betrayed in anything they did to 
further the enterprise. There is 
nothing to show that they ever per- 
formed one act for the settlers, or did 
one thing to further the settlement, 
beyond what it was for their pecuni- 
ary interest to do. On their part it 
was purely a business transaction, and 
if they showed merey or forgiveness 
to any delinquent settler, or laid or 
carried out any plans for the perma- 
nent good of the town or future hap- 
piness of the people, further than was 
for their own benefit, such action has 
not been preserved in any memorial or 
record. In justice, let it be said that 
on the other hand there is no evidence 
of a contrary disposition in their 
business relations with the settlers. 
Beyond the proprietors’ minutes of 
the meetings there is nothing to tell us 
of the personal dealings between the 
immigrants and the proprietors, their 
negotiations with each other, what 
complaints were made and answered. 
nor what requests were submitted and 
granted or denied. Neither the set- 
tlers nor the proprietors left letters or 
memorials bearing on the matter, nor 
does any tradition survive of what 
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any such contained, except what have 
already been printed. 

As their names are inseparably 
linked with the history of the town, 
and with one exception are unknown 
to historic fame, it will be interesting 
to inquire who the four proprietors 
were, what sort of men they proved 
themselves to be, and what was their 
standing in the communities where 
they had their homes. It is very lit- 
tle we can learn of them, except Jere- 
miah Gridley, but to that little those 
interested in the town are entitled. 
Fortunately the children of Peterbor- 
ough have no reason to blush for the 
name or fame of any one of the four 
original proprietors. 

JEREMIAH GRIDLEY 


Of the four original proprietors, 
Jeremiah Gridley, or Jeremy Gridley, 
as he was sometimes called, was the 
most distinguished. In fact, he was 
one of the eminent men of his day, 
and filled a large place in social and 
public affairs in the city and state of 
his nativity. He was born in Boston, 
Mareh 10, 1702, and was graduated 
from Harvard College in 1725. Af- 
ter leaving Harvard he taught as an 
assistant in a grammar school for a 
few years and then studied theology, 
and advanced so far in clerical study 
that he oceasionally preached. Find- 
ing either that the ministry was not 
suited to his tastes, or that he could 
not bear the cross with true Christian 
meekness, he turned his attention to 
the law, and about 1730 was admit- 
ted to the bar. In the first vears of 
his professional life, having much 
leisure time, and possessed of an ac- 
tive, energetic mind, he established 
the Rehearsal, a weekly paper, the 
first issue of which was September 29, 
1731. To this publication he was a 
frequent contributor. ‘‘His articles 
give lasting proof,’’ says a sketch of 
him, ‘‘that he was one of the most 
elegant and classical writers of his 
age.’’ His style was free from the 
quaintness of expression which sig- 
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nalized the writings of the period, and 
was remarkable for its purity and 
splendor, as much as for the origi- 
nality, depth and shrewdness of his 
thought. He took prominent part in 
the events of his day. At one time he 
was a member of the legislature from 
Brookline and was active in devising 
plans for the advancement of knowl- 
edge and for the peace, comfort and 
prosperity of the state. He per- 
suaded the merchants of Boston to in- 
sure their merchandise at home rather 
than in England, as was the custom 
at the time. Gridley was a staunch 
friend of the colonies, and a firm op- 
ponent to the pretensions of the Brit- 
ish ministry in its policy toward the 
people. Ilis brother, Richard Grid- 
ley. laid out the fortifications for 
Colonel Prescott and supervised their 
construction on Bunker Hill. the 
night before the battle of June 17, 
1775, and afterwards filled many high 
places of trust for the colonies during 
the Revolutionary War. His 
brother, Jeremiah, while often called, 
as a lawyer, to defend opinions not 
congenial to his real sympathies as a 
foe to British usurpations, vet so dis- 
charged his duties as to give no of- 
fence to the patriots of Boston. 

As a lawyer, Jeremiah Gridley 
stood at the head of his profession. 
In the preparation and trial of causes, 
he went to first principles and based 
his reasoning on the immutable 
foundations of truth and justice. His 
influence it was, aided by Edmund 
Trowbridge, which gave, in Massa- 
chusetts, the first impetus in the di- 
rection of profound legal learning 
and a high professional spirit. At 
the bar his speech was rough and his 
manner hesitating, but  energetie, 
while his language was well chosen, 
forcible and emphatic. John Adams. 
who in his famous diary speaks with 
the utmost frankness of the different 
people he met. thus deseribes him: 
‘*Gridley’s grandeur consists in his 
ereat learning. his great parts and his 
majestic manner; but it is diminished 
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by stiffness and affectation. He has 
a bold-spirited manner of speaking, 
but is too stiff, has too little com- 
mand of the muscles of his face; his 
words seem to pierce and search, to 
have something quick and animating; 
he is a great reasoner and has a very 
vivid imagination. ’’ 

Gridley’s ideas of the legal profes- 
sion, and a lawyer’s duty to it, are 
well summed up in his advice to John 
Adams, when the latter applied to 
him for assistance in getting admitted 
to the bar of Boston in 1758. In his 
diary Adams says, ‘‘Mr. Gridley re- 
ceived me kindly, and among other 
things said, ‘A lawver in this country 
must study Common Law and Civil 
Law and Natural Law and Admiral- 
ity Law, and must do the duty of 
counsellor, a lawyer, an attorney. a 
solicitor and even a serivener, so that 
the difficulties of the profession are 
much greater here than in Eneland. 
The difficulties that attend the study 
may discourage some, but they never 
discouraged me. I have a few pieces 
of advice to give you, Mr. Adams. 
One is, to pursue the study of law 
rather than the gain of it; pursue the 
gain of it enough to keep out of the 
briers, but give vour main attention 
to the study of it. The next is. not 
to marry early, for an early marriage 
will obstruct your improvement, and 
in the next place it will involve you in 
expense. Another thing is. do not 
keep much company, for the applica- 
tion of a man who aims to be a lawyer 
must be incessant; his attention to his 
hooks must be constant. In the study 
of the law, the Common Law. be sure, 
deserves your first and last attention ; 
and he has conquered all the diffieul- 
ties of the law who is master of the 
Institutes. The road of the Sciences 
is much easier now than it was when 
I set out. T began with Coke—Little- 
ton and broke through.’ ’’ Adams 
says that ‘‘this advice made so deep 
an impression on my mind, that T be- 
lieve no lawyer in America ever did 
so much business as T did afterward 
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in the seventeen vears that | passed 
in the practice at the bar. for so lit- 
tle profit."” Works of John Adams. 
Vol. 2, page 45. 

Soon after this interview, when 
Mr. Adams came to be admitted, Mr. 
Gridley introduced him to the court 
and recommended his admission. 
‘* After the oath was administered to 
me,’’ continued Mr. Adams, ‘‘ Mr. 
Gridley took me by the hand, wished 
me much joy and recommended me to 
the bar. I shook hands with the bar 
and received their congratulations 
and invited them over to Stone’s to 
drink some punch, where most of us 
resorted, and had a very cheerful 
chat.’ (Same, page 50.) 

Mr. Gridley had a large practice at 
the bar and was counsel in nearly all 
the important actions before the 
courts of Suffolk County for twenty- 
seven years. In the trial of cases he 
went down to first principles, and 
built up his argument by a_ foree 
of reasoning and citations of author- 
ities which carried great weight with 
the court. Tis fame as a lawyer at- 
tracted many students, and among 
those who studied under him were 
senjamin Pratt. afterward chief jus- 
tice of New York, James Otis, Jr... Ox- 
enbridge Thatcher, John Cushing and 
John Adams, who afterward won the 
highest honors in their profession. 
In speaking of his law students, 
James Otis, Jr., and John Adams, he 
onee remarked that he ‘‘had reared 
two voung eagles who were one day to 
peck out his eyes.’’ Sketches of Bos- 
ton bar by Knapp, page 171. In 1760 
he was appointed attorney general for 
the province, and held this office until 
his death. As attorney general, he 
had to defend the writs of assistance, 
which he did in several instances 
which came before the courts between 
1760 and 1765. His most famous 
ease was one where James Otis, Jr.. 
was opposed to him, and which is 
fully described by John Adams in his 
diary. 
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These writs of assistance, or, as they 
were sometimes called, writs of aid, 
had been in use in England as early 
as the reign of Edward the First. 
Their scope had been extended by 
James I, who employed them for the 
collection of debts due the Prince of 
Wales. They were issued out of the 
courts of exchequer. By the statutes 
of 13 and 14, Charles I], the writ was 
further broadened so as to authorize 
the seizure of goods whieh had 
escaped the payment of customs dues. 
It gave the power to whom it was is- 
sued to take a constable or other of- 
ficer of the town where the suspected 
person lived, and enter any house. 
shop, or cellar, ware house, room or 
other place, in the daytime, and in 
case of resistance to break open doors. 
chests, trunks and other packages, and 
seize and take away any prohibited 
goods there found, and also those 
which had not paid customs duties. 
Under the statute of 7 and 8, William 
and Mary, the law had been extended 
to the colonies. By an act of parlia- 
ment, these writs once issued, con- 
tinued in foree during the life of the 
king and for a period of six months 
after his death. The name of the 
party to be searched was not given in 
the writ, the process was not sworn 
to. nor had the officer to make any re- 
turn of his doings to the court. It 
gave a general right to break the 
doors and search the house of any 
party at any time during the lifetime 
of the writ. From this can be seen 
what an instrument of tvranny and 
oppression it was in the hands of ene- 
mies. Thomas Lechmere, the sur- 
veyor general of his majesty’s eus- 
toms for the northern district of 
America, had held one of these writs 
during the lifetime of George IT. The 
kine died October 25, 1760. and the 
writ held by Lechmere would expire 
on April 25. 1761. The merchants of 
Boston, knowing this, determined to 
prevent its renewal. At the Febru- 
ary term, 1761, of the Superior Court 
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of Judicature in Boston, sixty-three 
Boston merchants filed the following 
petition : 

‘*Petition : 

“*To the Hon’ble the Justices of the 
Superior Court of Judicature, Court 
of Assise and General Goal Delivery 
to be holden at Boston within and for 
the County of Suffolk on the third 
Tuesday of February A Dom 1761. 
The Petitioners Inhabitants of the 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay 
Humbly Pray That they may be heard 
by themselves and Council upon the 
subject of Writs of Assistance and 
your Petitioners shall (as in Duty 
bound, ever pray. 

(Signed) Samuel Austin, and sixty- 
two others.’’ 

To this Lechmere filed a counter pe- 
tition as follows: 

‘*Provinee of the 
“*Massachusetts Bay, 

‘**Suffolk SS. 

**To the Honorable His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Superior Court of 
Judicature Court of Assise and Gen- 
eral Goal Delivery held at Boston 
within and for said County on the 
third Tuesday of February, 1761. 

*‘The Memorial of Thomas Lech- 
mere Surveyor General of His Maj- 
esty’s Customs for the Northern Dis- 
trict of America. 

*“Whereas a petition is enter’d in 
this Hon’ble Court signed by a great 
number of Merchants and Traders be- 
longing to the Town of Boston pray- 
ing to be heard upon the subject of 
Writs of Assistance your memorial- 
ist therefore prays that Council may 
be heard on.his Majesty’s behalf on 
the Subject; and that Writs of As- 
sistance may be granted to him and 
his officers as usual. 

Thomas Lechmere.”’ 

These petitions came on to be heard 
before the court on the 24th day of 
February, 1761. Thatcher and James 
Otis, Jr., appeared for the merchants 
and Jeremiah Gridley for the crown. 
It was a trial pregnant with mighty 
issues for the future of the colonies, 
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and excited intense interest. John 
Adams has left the only description of 
the trial and arguments which has 
been preserved. ‘‘In the Chamber,’’ 
he says, ‘‘were seated the five judges 
with Lt. Gov. Hutchinson at their 
head as chief justice; all in their fresh 
robes of Searlet English cloth with 
their broad bands and enormous ju- 
dicial wigs. In this Chamber were 
seated at a long table all the barris- 
ters of Boston and its neighboring 
eounty of Middlesex in their gowns 
and bands and tye wigs. They were 
not seated on Ivory chairs, but their 
dress was more solemn and more pom- 
pous than that of the Roman Senate 
when the Gauls broke in upon them.”’ 

In favor of the writs, Mr. Gridley 
argued that it was the practice of the 
courts of exchequer in England to 
issue them, and that the superior 
court of judicature had also issued 
them in this province; that the stat- 
ute of 2nd William and Mary estab- 
lishing this court gave it all the pow- 
ers possessed by the courts of the 
king’s bench, common pleas and ex- 
ehequer in England. 

That the powers granted by the 
writ related to the collection of the 
revenue for the support of the gov- 
ernment and the maintenance of its 
fleets and armies necessary for the 
common defense. Its powers were 
similar to those given by the laws 
of province to treasurers toward the 
collectors and to them toward the sub- 
ject. ‘‘A Collector,’’ he said, ‘‘may 
when he pleases distrain my goods 
and in want of them arrest me and 
throw me into gaol. The necessity of 
having public taxes collected effect- 
ually and speedily is of infinitely 
greater moment than the liberty of 
any individual, and that while the 
subject has the privilege of his house 
only against his fellow-subject he does 
not have it against the King either 
in matters of crime or fine.’’ 

The hearing was continued until 
the following November, when the 
case was re-argued by the same coun- 
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sel for the merchants and by Gridley 
and Auchmuty for the king. Hutchin- 
son says (in his History of Massachu- 
setts, Vol. 3, page 94), that at the 
close of the first argument, some of 
the judges were in doubt whether 
such writs were still in use in Eng- 
land, and that if judgment had then 
been rendered, it is doubtful on which 
side it would have been given. In the 
interval between the first and second 
hearings, it was learned that such 
writs were still in use there, issued 
by the court of exchequer, and this 
was judged sufficient to warrant their 
issue here by the superior court. Af- 
ter the second argument of the ease, 
November 18, 1761, the judgment of 
the court was unanimous in favor of 
issuing the writs, which was accord- 
ingly done on the second of the fol- 
lowing month. 

Mr. Gridley may have been led into 
the Peterborough venture though his 
brother, Richard Gridley, who took an 
assignment of the rights of Josiah 
Jones, one of the original petitioners. 
IIe aequired an equal number of lots 
with the other proprietors, and as pro- 
prietor and counsel took an active 
share in the enterprise. He was fre- 
quently moderator of the meetings, 
and presided at the only one held in 
the town, September 26 and 27, 1753. 
The last meeting was held at his house 
in Boston, Mareh 25, 1767, but a 
short time before his death. 

He was the counsel of the Masonian 
Proprietors to examine into the valid- 
ity of their title to Peterborough, and 
in reward for his services they 
granted him, January 28, 1753, ‘‘so 
much of the land adjoining on the 
North and East of Peterborough as 
he should think best.’’ State Papers, 
Vol. XXIX, page 455. He was also 
counsel for John Hill and his eo- 
grantees of Hillsborough in their 
trouble with the Masonian Proprie- 
tors. State Papers, Vol. XXVII, 
page 352. The legislature of New 
Hampshire even sought his and Ben- 
jamin Pratt’s opinion ‘‘as to the best 
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way to secure money for the Provinee 
from England,’’ and inquired of him 
what they should charge for their ser- 
vices. State Papers, Vol. VI, page 
254. The land speculators of the day, 
no doubt, brought him mueh legal 
business, and it is not unlikely that 
he made quite as much by his ser- 
vices as attorney in these matters, as 
his clients did from their land speeu- 
lations. 

But this was not Mr. Gridley’s only 
venture in New Hampshire wild 
lands. In 1754 the Masonian Propri- 
etors granted to him, Peter Preseott, 
John Hill, John Fowle and others the 
town of Newbury, first called Dantzie, 
a tract of 23,040 acres, and in August 
of the same year a further tract of 
24,000 acres of land in a place ealled 
Hereford, which included a part of 
Newbury. State Papers, Vol. XVIII, 
pages 78 and 80. The outcome of 
this scheme is not traced. 

Besides these activities, he was 
counsel for one or the other parties 
in very many of the most important 
eases before the courts of Massachu- 
setts between 1740 and 1767. Nor 
did his professional labors absorb his 
whole attention. He was president 
of the Boston Marine Society for 
many years, and colonel of one of the 
regiments of militia. In 1755 he was 
appointed grand master of all the 
Masons in America, and held the of- 
fice until his death. Serious dissen- 
sions arose among the Craft during 
his term of office about 1757, but by 
his tact and good sense he healed 
them all. 

He is deseribed by his contempora- 
ries as too chivalrous for his own in- 
terests, and as ardent, warm-hearted 
and generous in his feelings, free 
from any spirit of rivalry or envy. 
Few men stood so well in the opinion 
of the day, and he held the esteem and 
confidence of the public, and the ad- 
miration of those who knew his char- 
acter as a man and his professional 
learning and abilities as a lawyer. 
He died poor. The papers, in an- 
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nouncing his death, paid tribute to 
his worth for his elevated views, his 
professional attainments and to the 
warmth, purity and steadfastness of 
his friendship. He died September 
10, 1767. His executors were going 
to give his remains a private burial, 
but the bar, the judges of the courts 
and the Masonic bodies interfered and 
ruled that he should be buried with 
eeremonials worthy of his character 
and fame. John Rowe in his Diary 
(see Mass. Historical Society Pro- 
ceedings, 2nd series, Vol. X, page 28) 
describes the funeral, and says: ‘‘The 
most august rites accompanied, Sep- 
tember 12, 1767, the burial of Jere- 
miah Gridley, the great lawyer of the 
Province, father of the Bar of Bos- 
ton, master and guide of John Adams 
in his legal studies, Grand Master of 
the Masons. Preceeding the remains 
were the officers of his regiment and 
161 Masons in full regalia and bear- 
ing the symbols of the order; follow- 
ing these were the Lt. Governors, the 
Judges and James Otis as_ bearers, 
then relatives, lawyers in their robes, 
gentlemen of the town, a great many 
coaches and chaises with such a mul- 
titude of spectators as I have never 
before seen since I have been in New 
England.’’ He left a record unsul- 
lied by any act of meanness or dis- 
honor, and distinguished through a 
long and active life, in the stormiest 
period of our colonial history, for its 
probity, integrity and good faith. 


PETER PRESCOTT 


Peter Prescott was a descendant of 
the famous John Prescott, the pioneer 
and founder of Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts. His father, Jonathan Pres- 
eott, was a physician in Coneord, 
Mass., where the son was born, April 
17, 1709. His mother, Rebecea Bulk- 
ley, was a descendant of Peter Bulk- 
ley, the first settler of Concord. The 
Prescott family through its whole his- 
tory in this country has been distin- 
guished for its ardent patriotism, 
which was specially manifested dur- 
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ing the colonial period and the Revo- 
lutionary War, and has given to the 
state and nation, through its direct or 
collateral lines, some of its most emi- 
nent authors, statesmen and soldiers. 
The military spirit has been a prom- 
inent feature of its character. This 
trait was fully sustained in Peter 
Preseott’s career. He was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1730; then he 
studied law and afterward practised 
his profession in Concord and Boston. 
Evidently he gave very little atten- 
tion to it; at least, he attained no 
particular distinction as a_ lawyer, 
and indeed, from the record we have, 
the most of his time was apparently 
given to other pursuits. 

His first military service was in the 
war of 1745. February 9, 1744, he 
was commissioned captain of the 
Sixth Compuny of Colonel Moulton’s 
regiment, though the expedition did 
not sail for Cape Breton until March 
24th of the following vear. He was 
present at the siege and capture of 
Louisburg, and after the fall of the 
place Captain Prescott was chosen 
agent of the regiment to act for the 
men in obtaining the bounty and 
share in the spoils of that great vie- 
tory. He was mustered out with his 
regiment on its return home (N. E. 
Historical and Genealogical Register, 
Vol. 25, page 257). In the great 
struggle between France and England 
for the possession of America, 1755— 
1763, he served many enlistments, 
covering substantially the entire 
period of the war, as follows: 

Private in Capt. Jonathan Hoar’s 
company of Colonel Ruggles’ regi- 
ment; enlisted June 2, 1755, dis- 
charged September 8, 1755 

Sergeant and Ensign in Captain 
Nixon’s Co. of Colonel Ruggles’ regi- 
ment; enlisted September 9, 1755, dis- 
charged December 17, 1755. 

Second Lieutenant in Col. Richard 
Gridley’s train of Artillery; enlisted 
February 18, 1756, discharged June 
15, 1757. 


Reported ‘‘sick’’ 


on the rolls. 
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Ensign in Capt. Samuel Thatcher’s 
company of Colonel Frye’s regiment 
in 1757; was present at the capture of 
Fort William Henry. 

Private in Capt. Benjamin Pratt’s 
company of Colonel Doty’s regiment ; 
enlisted May 2, 1758, discharged 
November 24, 1758. 

Lieutenant in Capt. Daniel Fletch- 
er’s company of Colonel Frye’s regi- 
ment; enlisted November 2, 1759, dis- 
charged July 1, 1760. 

Lieutenant in Capt. Jabez Snow’s 
company of Colonel Thwing’s regi- 
ment; enlisted July 2, 1760, dis- 
charged December 16, 1760. 

Lieutenant in Capt. Leonard Whit- 
ing’s company of Col. Richard Sal- 
tonstall’s regiment; enlisted April 18, 
discharged July 1, 1761. 

Lieutenant in Capt. Silas Brown’s 
company of Colonel Saltonstall’s regi- 
ment; enlisted November 18, 1761, 
discharged July 1, 1762. 

Lieutenant in Capt. Gideon Par- 
ker’s company of Lt. Col. Gay (or 
Goldthwaite’s) regiment; enlisted 
July 1, 1762, discharged November 
30, 1762. 

Both before and after his military 
service he was deeply immersed in 
speculating in wild lands. 

Mr. Prescott was in the famous 
Land Bank scheme of 1740, an in- 
corporated company with headquar- 
ters at Boston, organized for the pur- 
pose of buying up land and mer- 
chandise and issuing notes and scrip 
ealled the ‘‘Land Bank or Manufac- 
turing Bills’’ (Mass. Archives, Vol. 
103, page 107). Its main object, 
aside from its speculative features, 
was to inerease the circulating 
medium by the issue of notes and bills 
based on land and merchandise. To 
this scheme Peter Prescott subscribed 
200 pounds (Mass. Archives, Vol. 100, 
page 112). But very soon, indeed, 
the same year, 1740, he mortgaged his 
interest in the company to the direct- 
ors. (Mass. Archives, Vol. 103, 
page 109.) The venture failed com- 
pletely and the outcome was so disas- 
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trous that the legislature finally inter- 
fered and wound it up. (Journal 
Mass. Legislature for 1757, pages 
329 and 379.) In 1754, he, with 
Gridley, was one of the grantees of 
Newbury, N. H., and Hereford. Of 
this grant he was also proprietor’s 
clerk. Two years previously (1752), 
with sixty others he was named one of 
the grantees of Washington in Hills- 
borough County, N. H. The grant 
was made by the Masonian Propri- 
etors. In this scheme he was chosen 
proprietor’s clerk also. The grant 
was accepted by the proprietors, but 
afterwards, for some reason, was de- 
clared forfeited and then re-granted 
to others. (State papers, Vol. 
XXVIII, page 394-405.) In the same 
year he petitioned the Masonian Pro- 
prietors for a grant out of what was 
called the Society lands, which in- 
cluded what are now the towns of 
Deering, Antrim, Hancock, Benning- 
ton and Francestown. The outcome 
of this petition is not given. (State 
papers, Vol. XXVII, 256-257.) In 
1753 he was ineluded among the 
grantees of New London, N. H. 
(State Papers, Vol. XXVIII, page 
128.) He owned lands at different 
times in Coneord and _ Littleton, 
Mass., but his New Hampshire en- 
terprises were his chief interest in this 
direction. 

Peter Prescott’s name first appears 
upon the Proprietors’ Records, at the 
meeting held July 25, 1738, when he 
was chosen clerk. His original en- 
trance into the movement has already 
been stated. He continued to act as 
elerk until December 21, 1744, when 
he resigned and John Hill was elee- 
ted to sueceed him. From that day 
his name disappears from the records, 
with one exception. When he retired 
he was granted ‘‘four hundred acres 
of land to be laid out as the Propri- 
etors shall hereafter agree.’’ (See P. 
R., pages 56 and 57.) There is no 
record of any further meeting of the 
proprietors until October 16, 1749 
(adjourned to October 23), when 
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they voted ‘‘that the whole or great- 
est part of the Township be laid out 
in lots not exceeding 200 acres and 
not less than 100, as the land will best 
allow.’’ And that the ‘‘grant to 
Peter Prescott of Dee. 21, 1744, be 
drawn with the said Proprietors after 
the land is laid out as above said.’’ 
In December the following year 
(1750) Prescott conveyed this land to 
Benjamin Pollard of Boston for 
thirty-five pounds. (See Prop. Ree- 
ords, page 57.) It is improbable that 
he had anything to do with the settle- 
ment after January, 1744, for in Feb- 
ruary of that year he entered the ser- 
vice and his time was fully occupied 
with his military duties. This four- 
hundred-acre grant was his share of 
the land that had not, in 1744, been 
divided into lots. His connection, 
real or nominal, with Peterborough 
lasted a little over five years. 

Soon as Prescott got his first as- 
signment of lots, November 29, 1738, 
he began selling them. December 5, 
1738, he sold lots 43 and 105 to John 
Hill. (Middlesex Reeords, Vol. 39, 
page 562.) November 13, 1739, he 
sold one half part of lot 15, also to 
John Hill. (See Middlesex Records, 
Vol. 40, page 314.) And two weeks 
later he sold his five-hundred-acre lot, 
Farm C, to John Hill for 500 pounds. 
(M. R., Vol. 39, page 563.) Novem- 
ber 14, 1739, he sold lots 7 and 70 to 
William Scott of Laneaster, Mass. 
(Province Deeds, Vol. 98, page 53.) 
On May 26, 1740, he sold to Albert 
Deering of Boston, Mass., lots No. 
one, two, three, seven, eight, ten, fif- 
teen, twenty, thirty-one, forty-five, 
forty-six, fifty, fifty-two, sixty and 
sixty-one, and in another deed of the 
same day, to the same party, one right 
and one half right of land in Peter- 
borough. (See Middlesex Deeds, Vol. 
39, page 587-589.) He had appar- 
ently by May, 1740, disposed of all 
his lands in the town, excepting the 
400 acres before referred to. The 
foregoing are all the deeds from Peter 
Preseott of land in Peterborough 
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found in the province deeds, of Hills- 
borough County records of New 
Hampshire, the Middlesex County 
Records, or in the Proprietors’ Ree- 
ords. 

It has been strongly asserted that 
of the four proprietors, Prescott had 
the most to do with the early settle- 
ment of the place. The foundation 
of this claim rests on a paragraph 
found in Sawtelle’s History of Town- 
send, published 1878, pages 75 and 
76, and a note thereto. The note 
says: ‘“‘It is a tradition that Peter 
Prescott during the time he was in 
Peterborough lived in a semi-subter- 
ranean cave snugly ensconced in an 
abrupt hillside with a sunny outlook ; 
and that his Concord friends and the 
land spectators would talk about 
Peter’s burrow, of going up to Peter’s 
burrow.’’ This Munchausen story is 
nowhere else previously mentioned. 
Rev. Elijah Dunbar, minister of 
Peterborough from 1799 to 1826, and 
a resident many years after, was the 
first to write a sketch of the town’s 
history. (See N. H. Historieal Col- 
lections, Vol. I, page 129.) He was a 
historical scholar and _ personally 
knew many of the first settlers, and 
all their children were members of 
his parish; but though fully informed 
in the early traditions of the town, 
he does not speak of it. Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, a descendant of one of the 
first settlers, who gave the centennial 
address in 1739, does not refer to it. 
Samuel Smith, son of one of the first 
settlers, knew nothing of it, nor did 
his son, Dr. Albert Smith, who wrote 
the history of the town. Surely if 
this was known to them or had any 
foundation in fact, some one of these 
students of the town’s history would 
at least have paid it the ‘‘cold respect 
of a passing glance.’’ The other 
statement of Mr. Sawtelle, that 
‘*Peter Prescott was the principal 
proprietor of the town,’’ is refuted 
by the facts of record. 


In the first division of lots, in 


1738, Prescott was assigned the same 
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number as each of the other three; of 
the undivided lands he afterwards re- 
ceived 400 acres, much less than 
either Hill, Fowle or Gridley. — So, 
far from being the ‘‘prineipal pro- 
prietor,’’ he was the smallest—get- 
ting less than any of the others. 

The inference to be drawn from all 
reliable sources of information 
strengthens this denial. There is not 
the slightest intimation in the Pro- 
prietors’ Records, the twenty-nine vol- 
umes of state papers; in any allusion 
to him, the town or its proprietors 
in the fifty-eight volumes of the N. E. 
Historical and Genealogical Register, 
in the Massachusetts collections; nor 
in any deed on record, nor even in the 
Prescott Memorial volume, that while 
connected with the enterprise, he was 
on the ground any oftener, or was any 
more active in it, or was as much so, 
as the others. On the contrary, the 
records do show that he got out of the 
enterprise as quickly as possible, and 
disposed of all his interests long be- 
fore either of his three partners. 

It even does not appear that he was 
voted any compensation for his ser- 
vices as clerk, or for what he did in in- 
ducing settlers to go there, more than 
the others, if he did anything, which 
does not anywhere appear; and in the 
controversies over the  Masonian 
Claim, and in resettling the town he 
had no part. In face of these facets, 
the statements of Mr. Sawtelle, in his 
Townsend History, seem to be con- 
clusively diseredited. 

After his retirement from the army 
in December, 1762, there is very little 
information of Peter Prescott. All 
that can be learned is that some time 
prior to the Revolution he went to 
Annapolis, Nova Seotia, taking his 
family and all his belongings with 
him. It has been said that he was 
‘‘undoubtedly a Tory,’’ but this fact 
is not clear, though if he’ emigrated 
after 1773 or 1774, it would be a 
warrantable inference. The year of 
his departure is unknown. Very few 
Tories voluntarily expatriated them- 
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selves before 1775, and those who left 
after hostilities became imminent, or 
had begun, did not take their personal 
property with them. At Annapolis 
he was appointed clerk of the courts, 
and died there in 1784, aged seventy- 
five years. November 13, 1735, he 
married Elizabeth Call of Boston, by 
whom he had eight children: 

Peter, born August 16, 1737. 

Edward, born October 6, 1739. 

Bulkley, born September 21, 1740. 

Elizabeth, born September 2, 1742. 

John, born July 13, 1748. 

Oliver, born Mareh 22, 1751. 

Thomas, born June 2, 1754. 

Mary, born 1758. 

The first four were born in Boston 
and John, Oliver and Thomas in Con- 
cord. Mary’s birthplace is not re- 
corded, but was probably Concord. 
His wife died in Coneord in 1804. and 
the daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, 
also died there eleven or twelve years 
later. It is unknown whether any of 
their descendants are now living, 
either in this country or Nova Scotia. 


JOHN FOWLE 


John Fowle was the son of James 
and Mary (Richardson) Fowle and 
was born in Woburn, Mass., where he 
lived all his life, November 11, 1695. 
James Fowle was the son of James, a 
lieutenant in Phillip’s expedition to 
Quebee in 1690, and died the same 
year from the hardships and ex- 
posures of the campaign, aged forty- 
nine years. The elder James was 
probably the son of George Fowle of 
Coneord, Mass., who settled in 
Woburn about 1667. (Sewall’s His- 
tory of Woburn, page 613.) John 
Fowle married Mary Convers, Decem- 
ber 25, 1718, by whom he had six chil- 
dren. He was one of the foremost 
men of Woburn, active in the affairs 
of the town for many years, and in 
1741 was one of the selectmen. In 
1738 he was made: ¢aptain in: the’ 
militia and held the office ten years, 
and then promoted to major; holding 
that appointment from 1749 until his 
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death. While too old to enter service 
in the war for independence, he was 
a staunch patriot and some of his de- 
scendants served in the army of 
Washington and one of them was a 
commissioned officer. 

It may be surmised that he was first 
attracted to the Peterborough enter- 
prise through his acquaintance with 
the people of Lunenburg. In 1664 
the Massachusetts legislature had 
granted to Woburn 2,000 acres of 
land to be located outside the town- 
ship. This grant was suffered to 
lapse; in 1714 it was renewed and the 
land located on Turkey Hill, Lunen- 
burg. The matter drifted along un- 
til 1733 when the town voted to sell, 
and appointed a committee of five, of 
whom John Fowle was one, to make 
the and give the deeds. The 
committee sold in parcels and took 
notes and bonds in payment, as they 
were authorized under the _ vote. 
These were defaulted and the claim 
was made that the committee had not 
accounted for the funds. The con- 
troversy drifted along many years, 
finally ending in lawsuits. But John 
Fowle came out of the trouble with 
his financial honor wunimpeached. 
This affair necessitated many visits 
to Lunenburg and close contact with 
some of its people. Through them 
John Fowle may have learned of the 
Peterborough grant; while there is no 
evidence it is significant that the earl- 
iest settlers of the town came from 
Lunenburg and vicinity, and after 
Fowle had acquired an interest, which 
was in January, 1738, he may have 
been active in starting the first immi- 
gration to the new town from Lunen- 
burg and vicinity. 

This was not his first land specula- 
tion, however, and he probably had 
the disease fastened upon him before 
he allied himself with the Peter- 
borough grant, and it certainly fol- 
lowed him afterward. He was one of 
‘the proprietors, by assignment, of a 
grant near Yarmouth, now the town 
of Buxton, Me., in 1735, called the 


sale 
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Narragansett grantees. See N. E. H. 
& G. Register, Vol. 22, page 277. A 
partner in the land’ bank scheme of 
1740, and a grantee of Newbury and 
Hereford, before mentioned. Beside 
these enterprises he was one of the 
grantees of the town of Gray, Me., in 
1756 (Mass. Archives, Vol. 116, page 
18); of Westmoreland, N. H., in 1752 
(State Papers, Vol. XXV, page 624) ; 
of Northumberland in 1761 (S. P. 
XXYV, page 396); of Wilmington, or 
Draper, N. H., in 1763 (S. P. XXVI, 
page 565); of one share (17 lots) of 
Lyndeborough, N. H., in 1753 (S. P. 
XXVII-402) by Joseph Blanchard, 
agent of the Masonian Proprietors ; of 
Peterborough Slip, afterwards Tem- 
ple, in 1750 (S. P. XXVIII-336) ; of 
Alstead in 1752 (S. P. XXIV—407), 
and one of the non-resident proprie- 
tors of Dunstable (XXIV-89). He 
also owned and sold lands in the 
towns of Chichester and Hollis (see 
Province Deeds). In 1761 he was a 
grantee of the town of Cavendish, Vt., 
granted by Governor Wentworth that 
year (S. P. XXVI-86). Probably 
those do not include all his interests, 
but they give an idea of the magni- 
tude of his operations. 

His acquisition of title in the Peter- 
borough grant has been deseribed. 
From that time on he appears to have 
attended every proprietors’ meeting 
until the end, and next to John Hill 
was evidently the most active man in 
the enterprise. With Hill he had a 
prominent part in the settlement with 
the Masonian proprietors, as appears 
by the following petition: 

‘*Portsmouth, Jan. 26, 1748. 

“To the Prop™ Purchasers of the 
Grant made to Capt" John Mason, 
Mercht in London, by the Council of 
Plimouth Lying in the Province of 
New Hampshire in New England. 

‘Gentle? ; 

‘The Town of Peterborough which 
Now we suppose falls within said 


Clame was Granted by the Massachu- 
setts Government to a number of Set- 
tlers; Jere’ Gridley Esq’ John Vassal 
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Esq" Major John Fowle & John Hill 
purchas* of s* Grantees for & 
p’? a Valuable Consideration for said 
Township and have since bin at Great 
Charg and Expene in bringing for- 
ward said settlement by Laying oute 
the Hom lots Building A Meeting 
House and Bridges. Contracting for 
a Saw & Grist Mill & Bulding nigh 40 
Dwelling Houses and Bringing for- 
ward the settlements that at the time 
of Breaking oute of the warr there 
were there 30 familys settled in said 
Township able to rase provitions to 
support Each family which we are 
ready to return there again; Wee 
pray that wee may settle under your 
Clame and Meet with such enecurgi- 
ment as you in your Great wisdom 
shall see meet Wee in Behalf of our 
Brethern and Gentl™ 
‘*Your Most Obedient 
‘Tumble Servante 
‘John Hill 
‘‘John Fowle.”’ 

State Papers, Vol. XXVIII, page 
185. 

The answer to this petition is found 
in Smith’s History of Peterborough, 
page 47. 

This petition contains some inter- 
esting statements, which disagree with 
what has hitherto been accepted as to 
the progress of the settlement prior 
to the year of 1744. It is hard to be- 
lieve that these petitioners in seeking 
a great concession from the Mason- 
ian proprietors, who must have known 
the facts, would base their claim on 
the assertion that they had built a 
meeting-house, bridges, contracted for 
a saw and gristmill, erected nigh 
forty dwellings and had settled thirty 
families in the town able to raise pro- 
visions for their own support, if these 
statements had not been true. Neither 
Mr. Dunbar’s account of the early set- 
tlement, Samuel Smith in his notes, 
Dr. Smith in his history nor Dr. Mor- 
ison in his address name more than 
fourteen different people as having 
been there prior to 1748 or 1749, and 
both Dr. Smith and Dr. Morison say 
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there were no families in town prior 
to the latter year. (See Hist.. P., 
pages 41 and 254.) In a note on 
page 254 it is stated that ‘‘ Catherine 
Gregg, mother of Gen. Miller, is said 
to have been baptized here in 1748,’’ 
but Dr. Morison apparently was not 
certain of the fact. If the claim of 
Hill and Fowle be true there is a 
chapter in the early history of the 
town yet to be written, and it is at 
least doubtful if John Richey was the 
first child born there; but of this 
there is no information to the con- 
trary. 

Bearing on this point was an obli- 
gation entered into by Gridley, Hill, 
Fowle and Vassall with Rev. William 
Johnson, of Londonderry, dated De- 
cember 21, 1744 (see Provinee deeds, 
book 36, page 403), whereby they 
atreed with Johnson that if he would 
go and settle in said township with a 
sufficient number of settlers, they 
would lay out of the undivided lands 
lots of 100 acres each and would sell 
them to sueh settlers at ten shillings 
per acre. The contract promises to 
pay Mr. Johnson £25, in old tender 
bills, for the term of four vears, if he 
will settle and continue there with a 
sufficient number of settlers, besides 
all lands falling to him as first min- 
ister. If he would stay there one year 
they agreed to pay him £200, and the 
second year £200, ‘‘exclusive of all 
other encouragements.’’ The  pen- 
alty of the bond was £1,000. The 
contract says ‘‘that sundry persons 
have begun and carried on settlements 
there,’’ which seems to sustain the 
claims of Hill and Fowle in their peti- 
tion to the Masonian proprietors. On 
November 17, 1746, Gridley did con- 
vey to this Johnson or Johnston (it is 
spelled both ways) land in Peter- 
borough (Province Deeds, book 32, 
page 227), and January 11 of the fol- 
lowing year he deeded to Johnson an- 
other lot (Provinee Deeds, book 32, 
page 209). On the same day, Jan- 
uary 11, Fowle conveyed to the same 
party lots 58 and 120 (Province 
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Deeds, Vol. 32, page 210). But 
whether those conveyances had any 
connection with the contract there is 
nothing in them to show. 

These papers intimate very clearly 
the strong effort which the three pro- 
prietors were making to build up the 
settlement between 1744 and 1748. 
Peter Prescott had no part in them. 
They strongly tend to show, also, that 
much more had been done prior to 
1744 than has hitherto been supposed, 
but how much is still an open question. 

Fowle had not disposed of all his 
lands in this town at his death in 
1775. His heirs conveyed the last of 
his holdings, Lot 91, to Henry Fergu- 
son in 1781 Hillsborough Co. 
Records). 

He died at Woburn, September 28, 
1775, aged eighty years. About 1735 
he built a large, and for the period, 
imposing house in Woburn, which is 
still standing in the center of the 
town, nearly opposite his father’s ho- 
tel. It is now used for business pur- 
poses. He owned extensive tracts of 
real estate in Woburn, and while his 
estate was never settled in the probate 
court, he evidently left a great deal 
of property. Many of his descend- 
ants are now living and the family 
name is perpetuated still in many 
ways in the town of his nativity. 

John Fowle’s father was an inn- 
keeper. The son continued the busi- 
ness, but for how long a period is un- 
certain. He was deeply interested in 
land speculation the whole of his ae- 
tive life and certainly his enterprises 
were sufficient in number to absorb 
all his time. He was a man of high 
character, honored and respected by 
his fellow citizens, and _ possessed 
their confidence and esteem to an un- 
usual degree. 


JOHN HILL. 


Henry Hill, the father of John Hill, 
came to Boston a short time prior to 
1691 from Isle Thanet, County of 
Kent, England. In the old country 
the name was spelled Hills, but in his 


(see 
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will he signs his name as here given, 
‘*Till,’’ and it is so spelled by his de- 
scendants in this country. Henry 
Hill was a prominent man in Boston 
and accumulated a handsome prop- 
erty for those days. In 1699 he was 
tything man and held the office for 
several years, constable one year, 
elected an assessor in 1713, but re- 
fused to serve, and was much em- 
ployed in the business of the town. 
At one time he kept a public house, 
and in 1714 was licensed as an inn- 
holder and dealer in spirits. It ap- 
pears that in 1701 he bought land and 
built a still house at the southwest cor- 
ner of South and Essex streets, and 
continued the business of distiller un- 
til his death. He was one of the 
founders of the New South Church, 
Boston, in 1715, which stood on 
‘*Chureh Green’’ at the juncture of 
Summer and Bedford streets, and 
held the office of deacon in it for 
many years. He died July 8, 1726, 
and was buried in the Old Granary 
Burying Ground. The inscription on 
his tomb (No. 45) says it was ‘‘built 
by his sons, John and Thomas Hill.”’ 
He left four children living at his 
death, two sons and two daughters, 
the oldest son, John, being the sub- 
ject of this sketch. To him and his 
brother, Thomas, the father — be- 
queathed his still business, and left 
an estate ‘‘estimated at £15,000.’ 
N. E. Hist. and Genealogical Regis- 
ter, Vol. XV, page 309. The sons got 
the larger proportion of the property, 
the share of the daughters being about 
£2,000 each. See Probate 
Suffolk County, Mass. 

John Hill continued his father’s 
business for seyeral years, and was 
also interested. in many other enter- 
prises aside from his land specula- 
tions. He was closely connected with 
publie affairs through his active life. 
For twenty consecutive years, from 
1732 to 1752, he was an overseer of the 
poor, constable in 1729, 1754 and 


Reeords, 


1755, fire warden in 1745.and 1756, 
and one of the citizens selected by the 
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school committee to visit, inspect and 
report upon the condition of the pub- 
lic schools in 1747 and 1751. He also 
served on many important town com- 
mittees. In 1735 he’was one of the 
committee chosen to divide the town 
into wards. The same year he sub- 
scribed £25 toward building and fur- 
nishing an almshouse. His brother, 
Thomas, subscribed an equal sum. In 
1740 he was one of a committee to re- 
port on the best method of supplying 
the town with cordwood; six years 
later he was one of several selected to 
repair the shops on the north side of 
Faneuil Hall Market. In 1747 to 
choose a site for a burial ground in 
South Boston and to repair the town 
warehouses. In 1750 he was on the 
committee to investigate the town 
finances, and two vears later to revise 
the by-laws of the town, and to place 
the revision in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives to the general court for 
adoption. Among other positions he 
was named on a committee to reduce 
the price of provisions sold in the 
town, and to prevent persons bring- 
ing them in from ‘‘cumbering the 
lands and highways about Faneuil 
Hall Market.’’ In the same _ year, 
1752, he was one of several chosen to 
draft a petition to the legislature to 
‘‘relieve the Town of its present dis- 
tressing circumstanees.’’ One of his 
last appointments was on a committee 
to ‘‘examine the Accounts of the Fan- 
euil Hall lotteries and. other lotteries 
that may hereafter be drawn.’’ Bos- 
ton Municipal Records, Vols. 1729 to 
1742, 1742 to 1757, 1758 to 1769. In 
1746 he was one of the petitioners for 
the laying out of Congress Street, 
Boston. ‘‘Bounded North by Milk 
St., South by Cow Lane.’’ N. E. 
Hist. and Gen. Reg’r, Vol. 17, page 
348. 

But these were not all his activities ; 
in 1752,.’3, °4, ’5,. ’6,.’7, ’8 and 79, 
he was a member of the governor’s 
council, took an efficient part in its 
transactions, and in 1757 signed the 
commission of Sir William Pepperell 
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as commander-in-chief of the Massa- 
chusetts militia. See Journals. of 
Mass. Legislature for 1752-59. He 
was further connected with private 
banking enterprises. N. E. Hist. & 
Gen. Reg’r, Vol. 57, pages 274-285. 
Among them was the Land Bank 
scheme of 1740. to which he sub- 
seribed £3,000. He was also a stocek- 
holder in the Silver Bank,. organized 
about the same time and in opposition 
to the Land Bank. It issued bills and 
notes based on silver, and it was its 
policy to refuse to take or recognize 
the Land Bank bills. Whether the 
enterprise shared the fate of the Land 
Bank has not been traced. N.. E. 
Ilist. & Gen. Reg’r, Vol. 57, page 274. 

He was in the militia, holding the 
ranks successively of captain, major 
and colonel. During the Revolution 
he was on the side of the colonies, as 
was his son, William Hill. The lat- 
ter was urged to take service under 
the Crown, but peremptorily refused. 
In Vol. 13 (page 329) of the N. E. 
Historical & Genealogical Register, 
are found several letters stating his 
views on the burning question of that 
day. 

Of the four proprietors of Peter- 
horough he was the deepest in land 
speculations. The first one of which 
there is record was the town of Bux- 
ton, Me., formerly North Yarmouth, 
above named. The following are 
some of his New Hampshire enter- 
prises in which he was concerned, 
either as grantee or proprietor: The 
town of Groton, in 1761, State Pa- 
pers, XXV, page 63; Peterborough 
Slip (Temple), in 1750, S. P. 
XXVIII-336; Newbury and Here- 
ford in 1754,.S..P. XX VIII-78-80; 
Alstead in 1750, S. P. XXIV-407; 
Cornish in 1763, S. P. XXIV-665; 
Bow in 1727, S. P. XXIV-491; New 
Boston in 1736, S. P. XXVIII-52; 
see also 8. P. XXIV-215; Rindge in 
1749, S. P. XXVIII-198; Hillsbor- 
ough, granted by -Mass., in 1735-6, 8S. 
P. XXVIII-350. In. 1750 he was 
one of the petitioners to Governor 
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Wentworth for a township six miles 
square. It was allowed in 1752, but 
it does not appear that any settlement 
was made under it. S. P. Vol. XI- 
22. In 1736 he was one of the pro- 
prietors of the town of Gray, Me. N. 
E. Hist. & Gen. Register, Vol. 10, 
page 165. Of this enterprise he was 
proprietors’ clerk. He also owned 
lands in Haneock. Some of these 
grants were made by the legislature 
of Massachusetts, some by Governor 
Wentworth, and others directly by the 
Masonian proprietors. His grant of 
Hillsborough evidently gave him 
much trouble. In his petition to the 
Masonian proprietors for confirmation 
of the grant, already made by the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1735 and 
1736, he sets out his grievances very 
fully and claims that he had already 
spent ‘‘nigh £20,000’’ in the venture. 
S. P. XXVII-351. The controversy 
was finally settled by his releasing to 
the Masonian proprietors 1,700 acres 
of land. The town was named for 
him, Hillsborough. 

His share in the settlement of 
Peterborough was prominent, and so 
far as the Proprietors’ Records show, 
appears to be greater than any of the 
others. He was present at every 
meeting of which there is record, and 
from Prescott’s resignation in 1744 
on to the end he was clerk of the pro- 
prietors. With John Fowle, and the 
assistance of Mr. Gridley as counsel, 
he settled the claim of the Masonian 
proprietors to the town. The contro- 
versy was a very long one, and the in- 
terests involved of serious import both 
to the proprietors and settlers and ex- 
tended over several years. With 
other grants of New Hampshire lands 
made by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture there was a similar trouble and 
finally a satisfactory adjustment. 

In February, 1774, he sold to the 
town of Peterborough two acres of 
land where the old cemetery is and 
where the first meeting-house stood, 
also by the same deed lots 71, 76 and 
13. The first two were conveyed by 
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Hill and Fowle in 1768 to John Mor- 
rison, the first minister. See Hills- 
borough Co. Reeords. Whether he 
owned any lands in Peterborough at 
his death does not appear. But in 
Hillsborough he had large tracts. In 
1774 he purchased from Jeremiah 
Green, of Boston, an undivided half 
of 1,700 acres, probably a moiety of 
the lot taken by the Masonian proprie- 
tors in the settlement of their claim. 
Two years after his death, in 1779, 
his son and grandson bought of his 
daughters the latters’ interest in 
1,424 of land in that town. 
Hillsborough County Records. The 
outcome of his other speculations has 
not been traced. 

John Till died in Boston about 
October 18, 1777. His will is dated 
March 16, 1773, and in it he says that 
he is seventy-two years old. A codicil 
was added dated October 17, 1777, but 
a day or two before his decease. In 
his will he divides his estate equally 
among his five living children and 
grandson, John, child of his deceased 
son, John. The codicil gives one or 


acres 


two small legacies to others. Probate 
Records, Suffolk County, Vol. 76, 


page 467. The inventory, also on file, 
shows estate in Masachusetts to the 
amount of £1,815, 11s, 4d. Suffolk 
P. Records, Vol. 79, page 490. The 
will and codicil were proved October 
24, 1777. Sixteen vears later, in 
1803, a petition was filed in the pro- 
bate court of Hillsborough County by 
his heirs, praying for leave to file the 
will and codicil there, on the ground 
that it operated on estate in Tills- 
borough County. Where this land 
was, or its quantity, is not stated, nor 
whether it was still unsold. His es- 
tate in Massachusetts at his death was 


less than what he took under his 
father’s will. Further than this 
nothing is known of John Hill. That 


he was a public spirited citizen is 
shown by the municipal records of his 
native town, and that he was.an ex- 
eeedingly busy man all his life, with 
an ambition for great enterprises, is 














The Proprietors 


amply proven by his many and varied 
business interests. 

May 15, 1722, he married Elizabeth 
Maxwell, by whom he had ten chil- 
dren, namely: 

Mary, born 
Marsh. 

Elizabeth, born June 28, 1724, died 
young. 


— married 


Anna, born December 17, 1725, 
died young. 

Christian, born July 6, 1727, died 
young. 

John, born March 27, 1732, died 


prior to 1777, leaving children. 

Elizabeth, born May 27, 1734, mar- 
ried Gowen Brown, of Boston, wateh- 
maker. 

William, born April 15, 1737, grad- 
uated Harvard College, 1756, went to 
North Carolina. 

Henry Maxwell, 
20, 1739. 

Fenton, born March 7, 1742, mar- 
ried Sarson Belcher of Boston, a hat- 
maker. 

Katherine, born August 25, 1745, 
married Joshua Henshaw, of Boston, a 
distiller, who sueceeded to the busi- 
ness of his father-in-law. 

Beyond what is here recorded of 
their business and public activities, 
little is known of these four proprie- 


born September 


tors. None of them, so far as yet dis- 
covered, left any diaries, letters or 
other papers throwing light upon 


their character or social standing, ex- 
cept as may be inferred from what has 
been set down herein. Even their 
personal ‘‘descriptive’’ lists have not 
been preserved. This may be safely 
said: that Gridley, Hill and Fowle 
were men of large and generous pub- 
lie spirit, alive to their duties as citi- 
zens, took prominent part in what was 
going on in the places where they 
lived, and held high place in the so- 
cial life of the day. 

It is reasonably certain that Peter 
Prescott found his Peterborough ven- 
ture a profitable one. Assuming that 
the price of lots he sold are correctly 
stated in the deeds, and they are very 
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likely correct, his debtor and creditor 
account is thus presented. 

His rights cost him the sum of £52. 
He sold one half part of lot 


No. 15 to John Hill for, £37 10s. 
He sold 43 and 105 to John 
Hill for, 43 
He sold Farm C 500 Aeres 
to John Hill for, 500 
He sold Lot No. 7 to Wm. 
Seott for, 
He sold Lots to Albert 
Denny for, 2400 
He sold to Albert Denney 
and others on same day, 
one and one-half rights 
for 400 
He sold 400 Acres in 1751 
to Benjamin Pollard for 35 
Total Received £3415 10 
less cost 52 
Leaving balance in_ his 
favor of £3363 10s. 


Out of this, of course, must be de- 
ducted his share in the expense of set- 
tlement, surveys and improvements 
up to May, 1740, of which there is no 
knowledge. It is safe to assume he 
had left a handsome surplus. 

John Fowle’s share cost him 
£47.10s. John Hill paid £64,10s, 
and Jeremiah Gridley, £48,5s, mak- 
ing the original cost of the town to 
the proprietors, £212, 5s. Tow in the 
end the three latter fared in the specu- 
lation has not been figured out, as very 
many of their deeds were not recorded 
and there is no way of estimating the 
expense. These figures are based on 
the assumption that the deeds state 
correctly the consideration paid. 

Excepting Prescott, it is doubtful 
if they made very much out of the en- 
terprise. The risks were great and 
the expenses must have been heavy. 

There were the different surveys for 
the division into lots, the construction 
of highways, and the advertising, 
which was done in a more expensive 
way than through newspapers, for it 
must have been largely through paid 
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agents or personal solicitation. It is 
likely that they assisted the earliest 
settlers in building their dwellings. 
At least these same men did so in 
some of their other land ventures, and 
from time to time purchased and sent 
them supplies. The war of 1744 and 
consequent abandonment of the place 
by the settlers, with the exception of 
roads already built, made a loss of all 
they had previously done and com- 
pelled them to begin anew. 

It was here that Prescott had a 
great advantage. He had sold out, 
excepting small interests in some un- 
lotted lands, before the war was 
even threatened, and was virtually 
out of the scheme, which made the 
subsequent expense of  resettling 
heavier to the other three. Hill and 
Fowle had a similar experience in the 
settlement of the town of Gray, Me., 
before mentioned. The war of 1744 
destroyed the settlement, and in 1751 
John Hill, for the proprietors, made 
affidavit that the proprietors had built 
a meeting-house; that the major part 
of them (the proprietors) had built 
houses on their respective lots, and 
agreed to build a sawmill; ‘‘but the 
war breaking out, the meeting-house, 
all the dwelling houses and bridges 
had been burnt,’’ and the proprietors 
assessed themselves £20 ‘‘to renew 
the bounds of the town and _ house- 
lots’’. (Mass. Archives, Vol. 116, 
page 18.) This was pretty nearly 
what happened in Peterborough. 

The conditions in the grant were 
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similar to those inserted in every act 
of the kind by the Massachusetts leg- 
islature, and required heavy outlay, 


‘makine the risk of forfeiture a con- 


stant anxiety. The settlers were men 
of limited means and no doubt their 
calls upon the proprietors for assist- 
ance were many and importunate. 
Then there was the long and anxious 
controversy with the Masonian Pro- 
prietors. All these things increased 
the burden of expense to Hill, Grid- 
ley and Fowle. They may have come 
out of it on the right side financially, 
but it is uncertain. However it may 
have been in this instance, the conclu- 
sion of all their land speculations did 
not leave them any richer. Gridley 
died poor and Hill left an estate no 
larger than the one he inherited from 
his father. With Fowle it is uncer- 
tain, the chances being even either 
way; and Prescott probably carried 
to Nova Seotia very little property. 

Prescott died holding a responsible 
publie office in a strange land. Grid- 
ley, Hill and Fowle lived and died in 
the places of their birth, leaving hon- 
orable names and unblemished repu- 
tations for social and business honor. 
Whether they did much or little for 
the lasting good of Peterborough, at 
least they were not unworthy men to 
found this progressive and prosperous 
town, which has from the beginning 
sustained a large part in the history 
of the state, and has always held first 
and permanent place in the hearts of 
its sons and daughters. 


Light Through Darkness 


By Earl Anderson 


There is no way of life so dark and narrow— 
Hemmed in by eare and curtained o’er with grief— 

But that some gleam of glorious coming morrow 
Sends in its light and gives the heart relief. 
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Retrospective 
By Cyrus A. Stone 


O meadows green, cool walks, and shady places 
In woodland wilds and on the wavebeat shore! 
O recollections of long-vanished faces 
That we may joy to greet on earth no more! 


O flying seasons! Treasures without number, 
With which our early paths were thickly strown! 
They throng around me in the dreams of slumber, 
Though half a century’s fleet-winged years have flown. 


Across those years of changeful life expanding 
With views of promised good or threatened ill, 

I seem to see the old brown schoolhouse standing 
Upon the summit of the windswept hill. 


Faded its walls, but rich in song and story, 
It told of learning’s heights supremely fair, 
And yet with all its tinsel gleams of glory 
What sad heart histories have been written there! 


Ah! who that crossed the well-worn threshold, scanning 
With eager gaze ambition’s frowning slopes, 

Has found for all his searching and his planning 
The bright fulfillment of his early hopes? 


Many, indeed, have long ceased to wander, 
Now free forever from all eare and pain, 

Their tired feet resting in the graveyard yonder 
Will never roam o’er the green hills again. 


The rippling waves still sing along the beaches 

And elasp with cool white hands the shingled shore, 
But leave no footprints on their sandy reaches, 

Of those who passed that way in years before. 


Calmly our sun swings westward to its setting, 
‘*Spanning the blue waves with a bridge of gold,’’ 

While far beyond remembering and forgetting. 
New life awakes and_ brighter scenes unfold. 


Yet ever through the eternal spaces beaming 
Like some lone star, with hope the heart to thrill, 
Shall memory picture to my soul’s sweet dreaming 
The old brown schoolhouse on the wind-swept hill. 











educational Progress 


By an Occasional Contributor 


One of the most forcible illustra- 
tions of the marked progress which 
has been made in the cause of educa- 
tion in this state in recent years is 
found in the rapid inerease in at- 
tendance at the various high schools 
—an increase vastly out of proportion 
to that in population. Take, for in- 
stance, the high school enrolment in 
the five larger cities of the state 
Coneord, Manchester, Nashua, Ports- 
mouth and Dover. In 1896 the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled was substan- 
tially as follows: Concord, 200; Man- 
chester, 400; Nashua, 257; Ports- 
mouth, 210; Dover, 175. The enrol- 
ment for the present year in the same 
cities is about as follows: Coneord, 
373; Manchester, 558; Nashua, 325; 
Portsmouth, 325; Dover, 300. Here 
is shown a net increase in high school 
attendance, during the period cov- 
ered, of more than 50 per cent., which 
is far greater in proportion than the 
increase in population. It may be 
added that the rate of increase has 
also been gaining from year to year, 
and is now such as to indicate the 
doubling of the enrolment in the next 
twelve years, in all the high schools 
of the state. 

. This rapid increase in attendance 
has necessitated the erection of new 
buildings for the accommodation of 





the high schools in all the cities above 
named, as well as in other places, and 
all are now provided with spacious 
and well-appointed buildings, which 
will be adequate to all demands for 
several years to come, the last to be 
completed being that in the city of 


Coneord, opened for use with the be- 
ginning of the present school year, 
last month, a cut of which appears 
as a frontispiece for this number of 
the GranitrE Montuuy. This build- 
ing is a plain, substantial structure, 
without ornamentation, but built in 
accordance with the most improved 
plans, at a cost of $90,000, and de- 
signed to easily accommodate 500 pu- 
pils. The building which it succeeds, 
completed only seventeen years ago, 
at a cost nearly as great, is one of the 
most ornate structures devoted to edu- 
cational purposes to be found in the 
country ; but was designed for the ac- 
commodation of only 180 pupils, and 
was almost immediately outgrown, so 
that it has been wuneomfortably 
crowded for several years past, and 
the erection of a new building be- 
came an absolute necessity. The 
building vacated by the high school is 
now used as a central grammar school, 
all the ninth grade pupils in the com- 
pact portion of the city being accom- 
modated, in charge of a lady princi- 
pal and four assistants. 

Another illustration of educational 
progress is found in the increase in 
the teaching foree employed in our 
high schools. Whereas, in the Con- 
cord high school, for instanee, the 
teaching force included a principal 
and four lady assistants twenty years 
ago, it embraces today a principal, a 
submaster and twelve lady assistants, 
the increase in this school being, 
doubtless, about the same proportion- 
ately as in the high schools through- 
out the state. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


REV. MOSES B. BOARDMAN. 


Moses Bradford Boardman, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis J. Boardman, long resi- 
dents of Newport, died in New Britain, 
Conn., September 22. 

He was born in Francestown, May 25, 
1835, fitted for college at Kimball Union 
Academy, Meriden, and graduated at Am- 
herst in 1860. He studied theology in 
Union Seminary, New York, and at An- 
dover, Mass., graduating from the latter 
institution in 1863. He was ordained and 
installed in the Congregational Church 
at Lynfield Center, Mass., remaining till 
1870. He filled several other pastorates 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
had traveled extensively abroad. 


HON. RUFUS G. BURLEIGH. 


Rufus Gregg Burleigh, born at Webster 
Place in Franklin, January 9, 1842, died 
at his home in that city, September 27, 
1907. 

He was a son of Henry and Eliza 
(Gregg) Burleigh, and a grandson of 
Joseph Burleigh, a soldier of the Revo- 
lution. He was educated at the Frank- 
kin and Boscawen academies. When the 
civil war broke out he was a clerk in a 
store in Wentworth, but enlisted in the 
navy and served through the war. At 
the close of his service he engaged in 
trade in Andover, where he married Mary 
A. Fellows, a sister of the late Hon. 
Joseph W. Fellows of Manchester, but re- 
moved to Franklin in 1867, where he ever 
after remained, extensively engaged in 
mereantile business. He served as a 
member of the city council in 1897, and 
as Mayor of Franklin, in 1900 and 1901, 
being elected as a Republican. He was 
prominent in Masonry and was also an 
Odd Fellow and a member of the G. A. R. 
He was an active member of the Uni- 
tarian Society in Franklin and had been 
treasurer of the Franklin Building and 
Loan Association for eighteen years. 


MRS. ELLA L. FOLLANSBY. 


Mrs. Ella Laville, wife of William H. 
C. Follansby of Exeter, one of New Hamp- 
shire’s best known women, in social life 
and in charitable and benevolent work, 
died at her home in Exeter on Sunday, 
September 22. 

Mrs. Follansby was a native of the 
town of Northfield, daughter of Darius 
and Hannah Haines Winslow, born June 
1, 1846. She was educated at Tilton Sem- 
inary and a young ladies’ school in Ips- 
wich, Mass., and taught in early life in 
Holderness and Northfield. She was mar- 
ried to Mr. Follansby December 31, 1866, 


at Ashland, and resided there, where her 
husband was engaged in business, for 
several years. Subsequently they were 
located «a few years in Barre, Mass., but 
removed to Exeter in 1875, where their 
home has since been. Without children 
of her own, Mrs. Follansby devoted her 
attention largely to the care and well- 
being of the unfortunate children of 
others, and was actively instrumental in 
securing the passage of the law remov- 
ing children from the county almshouses. 
She was for years one of the most active 
and helpful members of the State Board 
of Charities and Correction, in whose 
work she took a deep interest. She was 
also prominently identified with the man- 
agement of the Exeter Cottage Hospital. 
She was a helpful and zealous member 
of several woman’s clubs in Exeter, of 
New Hampshire’s Daughters, and promi- 
nent in the work of the State Federation. 
She was a member of the First Church 
of Exeter and active in its parish work. 
But with all her other activities, she was 
mindful of the claims of social life, dis- 
pensing a kindly and generous hospital- 
ity. No woman in the state enjoyed a 
wider friendship, and none could be more 
deeply mourned. 


REAR ADMIRAL JOHN G. WALKER. 


John Grimes Walker, Rear Admiral, 
U. S. A., retired, who died at York Beach, 
Me., September 15, was a. native of this 
state, born in Hillsborough, March 20, 
1835. He went to Iowa in childhood, upon 
the death of his mother, where he was 
eared for by his uncle, Ex-Governor 
Grimes of that state, himself a New 
Hampshire man. He graduated from the 
U. S. Naval Academy in 1856, and imme- 
diately entered the service, in which he 
was active during the war of the rebel- 
lion, displaying great gallantry through- 
out. He was assistant superintendent of 
the Naval Academy from 1866 to 1869, 
and chief of the Bureau of Navigation 
from 1881 to 1889, when he was promoted 
to the rank of commodore and given com- 
inand of the “squadron of evolution,” 
which had just been organized. He com- 
manded the South and North Atlantic 
stations from 1890 to 1893, and attained 
the rank of rear admiral in 1894, when 
he was given command of the Pacific 
station. He returned to shore duty the 
following year, and, reaching the age 
limit, went on the retired list March 20, 
1897. He subsequently served as chair- 
man of the Nicaragua Canal Commission, 
to which position he was appointed the 
following year. 











editor and Publisher’s Notes 


One of the most regrettable acts of 
executive power noted in the state for 
a long time was the nomination of 
an untried and practically unknown 
man, with no experience in, or known 
taste for library work, as a trustee 
of the state library, in place of James 
F. Brennan of Peterborough, who has 
rendered conspicuously efficient ser- 
vice for the last eight years, as com- 
missioner and trustee, and whose con- 
tinuance in the position had been 
hoped for by all friends of the library 
who believe in making the most of 
the same as a supplementary force in 
the educational system of the state. 
Whatever may have been the motive 
actuating the practical ‘‘turning 
down’’ of Mr. Brennan, whose service 
—entirely unremunerated, as is that 
of all the trustees—has. been of ines- 
timable value, the circumstance is a 
most lamentable one and is univer- 
sally so regarded by those who are 
aware of the situation, and the value 
of the work which he has done. It 
is not Mr. Brennan, but the state, 
which loses his valuable service, that 
will be the sufferer in this ease. 


At the last meeting of the governor 
and council Robert J. Peaslee of Man- 
chester, an associate justice of the 
Superior Court, was nominated for 
associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, in place of William M. Chase 
of Concord, who is to retire from the 
bench on the twenty-eighth of next 
December, when he reaches the age 
of 70 vears, the limit of judicial ser- 
vice set by the constitution. Judge 
Chase has been a member of our high- 
est judicial tribunal for more than 
sixteen years, having been appointed 
an associate justice under the old sys- 
tem, March 24, 1891, and serving un- 
til the dual court system went into 
operation, March 28, 1901, when he 
became a member of the present Su- 


preme Court. He has served through- 
out with conspicuous fidelity, and his 
compulsory retirement, under the 
constitution at this time, although un- 
avoidable, is much regretted. Judge 
Peaslee was appointed an associate 
justice on the bench of the old Su- 
preme Court, June 28, 1898, being 
then, as now, the youngest man on 
the bench and less than thirty-five 
years of age at that time. He became 
a member of the Superior Court 
bench when the system was changed 
and his promotion at this time has 
been generally expected for some time 
past, on account of his recognized fit- 
ness for service on the law bench. 
Mr. Plummer, who has been named to 
succeed Judge Peaslee on the Supe- 
rior Court bench, has been a_prac- 
ticing lawyer in Laconia for more 
than fifteen years, and has won an 
enviable reputation at the bar. He 
is a member of the firm of Jewett & 
Plummer, and served as a representa- 
tive from his ward in the last legis- 
lature, in which he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for speaker and a 
member of the judiciary committee, 
making a record for efficient legisla- 
tive service. 


The annual meeting of the N. H. 
Teachers’ Association will be held at 
the Auditorium in the city hall build- 
ing at Coneord, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 18 and 19. This 
meeting will bring together from 
1,000 to 1,200 of the teachers of the 
state, who by organization and annual 
gathering for the consideration of 
methods are doing much to advance 
the standard of their profession in 
the state. It is a matter of regret 
that there is no hall anywhere in the 
central portion of the state of suit- 
able size for the comfortable accom- 
modation of the Association. 
































HON. WILLIAM M. CHASE 

















